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"The bonds William and I bought 


for our country’s defense 
helped build a house for us! 


HOW U. S. SAVINGS BONDS PAID OFF FOR 
MRS. ROSE NYSSE OF BRISTOL, PA. 


““There’s nothing more wonderful than a house 


and garden of your own,” says Mrs. Nysse. 


‘*And there’s no surer way to own one than 
to save for it through U. S. Savings Bonds 
and the Payroll Savings Plan!”’ 











Mrs. Rose Nysse says, “In 
1942 William and I 
started making U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds a part of our 
plan for financial security. 
I joined the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan at the Sweet- 
heart Soap Co. where I’m 
a supervisor, and began 
buying a $100 bond each 
month. I knew that my 
money was safe and work- 
ing for me all the time. 
Buying U. S. Savings 
Bonds is one of the surest, 
safest savings methods!” 














“Savings Bonds alone 
made a $5,000 down pay- 
ment on our house!”’ says 
Mrs. Nysse. “‘Altogether, 
we’ve saved $8,000 just 
in bonds bought through 
Payroll Savings, and 
we’re keeping right on 
with the plan. And when 
we retire, our bonds will 
make the difference be- 
tween comfort and just 
getting by. Bond buying 
is a patriotic and practi- 
cal way of building a 
reserve!”’ 


























You can do what the Nysses are doing 
—the time to startis now! 


Maybe you can’t save quite as much as William 
and Rose Nysse, maybe you can save more. 
But the important thing is to start now! It 
only takes three simple steps. 


1. Make the big decision—to put saving first— 
before you even draw your pay. 


2. Decide to save a regular amount systematically, 
week after week, or month after month. Even 
small sums, saved on a systematic basis, become a 
large sum in an amazingly short time! 


3. Start saving automatically by signing up today 
in the Payroll Savings Plan where you work or 
the Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank. You 
may save as little as $1.25 a week or as much as 
$375 a month. If you can set aside just $7.50 
weekly, in 10 years you’ll have bonds and interest 
worth $4,329.02 cash! 


You'll be providing security not only for 
yourself and your family, but for the blessed 
free way of life that’s so important to us all. 
And in far less time than you think, the finan- 
cial independence the Nysses enjoy will be 
yours to enjoy as well! 


FOR YOUR SECURITY, AND YOUR COUNTRY’S TOO, SAVE NOW— 
THROUGH REGULAR PURCHASE OF U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 






Your government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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The University’s faculties have formulated plans 


that could make Hopkins again an educational pioneer 


The Johns Hopkins Future 


Xx the Johns Hopkins University completes 
seventy-five years of its existence, it is ap- 
propriate to recall the objectives set forth three- 
quarters of a century ago. In the words of Daniel 
Gilman, the Hopkins was to be “an enduring 
foundation for the liberal promotion of all useful 
knowledge; for the encouragement of research; and 
for the advancement of scholars who by their ex- 
cellence will advance the sciences they pursue, 
and the society where they dwell.” Throughout 
that inaugural address, “excellence” was reiter- 
ated, and so was freedom of intellectual action. 
Such emphasis on freedom was consistent with 
Johns Hopkins’ munificent bequest, which was 
unrestricted and unlimited by narrow purpose. 

Because our founders sought to achieve excel- 
lence and dared to free themselves from existing 
patterns of education, they created the first true 
university in this country. Because the university 
they created was superlatively good and satisfied 
a unique national need, it had a profound influ- 
ence on institutions of learning throughout the 
nation. Our Medical School, founded some years 
later, blazed the way for modern medical educa- 
tion. In the succeeding years that have elapsed, 
the Hopkins, has often pioneered. 

As we begin the final quarter of our first cen- 
tury, it is appropriate that we should consider our 
future course. But to make such appraisals for 
such reasons only would be trivial; to do so would 
be to stretch the significance of an anniversary. 
I would rather say it is imperative that we con- 
sider our future objectives because these are times 
when men and women, young and old, are groping 
for significant values amidst a confusion of pur- 
poses and ideals, It is imperative that we form 
clarity and unity of purpose. 

In tranquil times, the need for acute appraisal 
of objectives is often not apparent. But in these 
times of crisis we dare not ignore the need for 
vigorous, discriminating definition of our func- 
tions. Universities will not provide intellectual 
guidance for these troubled days if they are timid, 
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thoughtless slaves to superficial academic cus- 
toms. They will not satisfy the needs of a civiliza- 
tion in crisis if each does what others do because 
to do what others do is the easiest course to follow. 
The Hopkins had courage to do otherwise seventy- 
five years ago in the nation’s critical period of re- 
construction and transition. Fortunately, the 
spirit of our pioneering founders still characterizes 
our faculty and trustees as they face the challenge 
of the future. 

In that spirit, the faculties of the Homewood 
schools have reconsidered their objectives during 
this past year. Following those considerations, 
they have formulated plans that could make the 
Hopkins again a pioneer in furthering the values of 
higher education. The essential elements of those 
plans can be simply stated. 


Ability, not time, will determine 
how rapidly students may progress 


They would enable students to progress as 
rapidly as they are able. In order that they may 
do so, they will be allowed great freedom to choose 
the methods by which they work. Their progress 
will be determined on the basis of their intellectual 
development and achievements rather than by 
the criteria of grades in formal courses. They will 
be encouraged to learn by reading and by experi- 
ment. Lectures will be for guidance and inspira- 
tion rather than for dictation. Unrealized per- 
haps by many, the faculties have followed the ad- 
vice of Gilman uttered on the first Commemora- 
tion Day: “I would,” said he, “make attainments 
rather than time the condition of promotion; and 
I would encourage every scholar to go forward 
rapidly or go forward slowly, according to his 
fleetness and his freedom from impediment.” 

With such freedom many will be able to learn 
more rapidly and develop their intellectual powers 
more quickly than they can do under present 
academic systems. Greater freedom will foster 
greater intellectual initiative for effective action 
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in their subsequent careers. Curiosity and the 
habit of independent thought will be encouraged. 
These are priceless values in these times when our 
greatest national need is for intelligent men and 
women and intellectual leaders. Freedom for each 
youth to proceed at his own pace will be a great 
advantage in these days when few can be per- 
mitted to squander the creative years of youth 
needed by the nation. 


Sharp distinctions between graduates 
and undergraduates will be dropped 


In order to achieve these objectives, the facul- 
ties propose to make the Hopkins a university in 
which sharp distinctions between undergraduates 
and graduates will be eliminated. 

We recognize that traditional undergraduate 
colleges fulfill important functions. But the grow- 
ing demand for graduate education indicates that 
many young men and women realize that more 
than undergraduate education is required to fit 
them to deal with the problems of our complex 
civilization. Their desire for training in creative 
scholarship and research is evidence that research 
in its best and broadest sense is an essential re- 
quirement for the solution of such problems in the 
professions, in industry, in government, in every 
walk of life. Freedom to participate in research 
as a way of life and learning as soon as the stu- 
dent is fitted for that freedom is an essential 
element of the faculty’s proposal. 

We believe that many young men and women 
are capable of benefiting from the freedom for 
intellectual development which characterizes 
graduate education without first completing eight 
long years of secondary school and college. As 
soon as he is fitted for such freedom, we will offer 
to each student the advantages now granted only 
to graduate students. 

These plans are uniquely suited to the Hopkins. 
The original Hopkins had such ideals. The 
achievement of such objectives requires our tra- 
ditional determination to lure no more students 
than the number to which we can give the best 
education we are capable of providing. Such a 
program of education will require a faculty of 
first-rate, creative scholars who encompass the 
basic fields of learning. A relatively small student 
body will derive rich values from close association 
with such scholars. The Hopkins is fortunate in 
possessing the core of such a faculty. It will be 
necessary to hold the best and to add others. 

Our plans for the University should attract able 
scholars, for the University would offer freedom 
from the usual academic burden of forcing unde- 
sired knowledge upon unwilling students. It will 
be possible to provide the faculty with greater 
opportunity to read, to experiment and think on 


the relations of man to his physical and social 
environment and the present relevance of the past. 
We would seek to break down the barriers be- 
tween the natural sciences, the social sciences, 
and the humanities. A company of scholars in 
such an environment could contribute greatly to 
the solution of critical problems of the modern 
world. Such a community of scholars would be 
uniquely fitted to inspire and guide students who 
would become intellectual leaders in the profes- 
sions and the universities, in business, govern- 
ment, and industry. 

The university we envision would be an ideal 
university in which to continue the development 


of our great Schools of Medicine and of Hygiene . 


and Public Health. Medical education and re- 
search depend upon a strong foundation of re- 
search in the basic sciences; our medical faculties 
require and deserve association and support of 
excellent scholars in many fields of learning. It is 
increasingly apparent that the development of 
medicine and its translation into human welfare 
depend upon the integration of the medical sci- 
ences with the social sciences and the humanities. 
Medical faculties in the university we envision 
will be encouraged to deal with the humanistic 
and cultural aspects of medicine, as is the tradi- 
tion at the Hopkins. Students prepared for med- 
ical education in such a university will have a 
broader concept of the role of medicine in our 
national life. 


There is opportunity for unique 
contributions to our national life 


Finally, I would stress the unique contributions 
the Hopkins can make to our national life because 
we are located near the nation’s capital. A great 
center of research and creative scholarship, close 
to Washington, could do much to further the 
scientific and intellectual vitality of governmental 
institutions and through them the welfare of our 
nation and the world of which our nation is a 
unit. Our recent affiliation with the School of 
Advanced International Studies in Washington 
is an example of our opportunities for national 
service. 

Our high objectives for the Johns Hopkins 
University and Hospital justify our hope that our 
goal of excellence will be financially supported by 
great numbers who see in the crisis of civilization 
need for such excellence. We recognize full well 
the values and achievements of state-supported 
institutions. But we believe that they should be 
supplemented by universities such as ours, which 
as Gilman said “will serve the church and state 
the better because it is free from the guardianship 
of either.”” We have faith that the citizens of our 
democracy still wish to exercise their democratic 













freedom to participate directly in the mainte- 
nance and operation of our democratic institu- 
tions. 

We have based our plans for the future on such 
faith. 


For the plan, additional financial 
resources will be needed 


As we go forward into the final quarter of our 
first century, we envision the need for seventy-five 
to one hundred million dollars of additional finan- 
cial resources with which to begin our second 
century of service to our nation at the time of 
our nation’s two hundredth birthday. 

For the achievement of that objective we have 
created the Johns Hopkins Fund for the financial 
service of the University and the Hospital, which 
have always been intimately related. It is hearten- 
ing to report that the trustees of both institutions 
have with loyal vigor supported this new under- 
taking. All have aided, but it would be proper 
here to mention two who have been leaders. I 
refer to Mr. D. Luke Hopkins, who is serving as 
untiring chairman of the Fund, and Mr. Howard 
Bruce, who is chairman of theadvisory committee. 

We have put first things first. We would first 
justify our claims to the support we will require 
in that twenty-five-year program. 

During the past few years we have begun to 
equip ourselves for our future by adding to our 
physical facilities. This required courageous ex- 
penditure of two and one-half million dollars in 
the hope that the funds would subsequently be 
forthcoming. I am happy to report our faith was 
justified; the slate is clean. 


Our next immediate objective is approximately 
six million dollars to be secured and to be ex- 
pended at the rate of more than a million dollars 
a year during the next five years. These are the 
resources with which we would recreate the 
strength of the Hopkins institutions. The service 
they would thus render to the city, state, and 
nation is the basis of our hope for Hopkins’ future. 

For those six million dollars we look first to 
those most closely associated with the Hopkins. 
Evidence of their faith in the Hopkins will inspire 
the support of our wider family. Accordingly, we 
seek from Baltimore and those most intimately 
related to our institutions at least three million 
dollars. 

We have put action before words of announce- 
ment. 

But as we begin more effective action it is 
appropriate to announce that the trustees of the 
University and Hospital have during the past few 
months subscribed $1,800,000 for the next five 
years. With their generous support we have taken 
a long stride towards our goal. We are confident 
that they will inspire others. 

It is appropriate that the Johns Hopkins, which 
is dedicated to the welfare of the people of our 
nation should have been inaugurated on the 
birthday of a great American. As we go forward 
to our new goals of service to mankind, it is appro- 
priate that each of us recall the words of George 
Washington with which Gilman concluded his re- 
marks on February 22, 1876: 

“Having undertaken the task from a sense of 
duty, no fear of encountering difficulties shall ever 
deter me from pursuing what I take to be the 
true interests of my country.” 


The Power Of Freedom 





In our search to control our fates, individuals— 


all that matter in that search—must be free 


AN’S temple of achievement has been built 
by individual men—men of eager, questing 
minds and devoted spirits—thinking and visualiz- 
ing and feeling through all the ages. Most of them 
were journeymen—good craftsmen entitled to our 





DR. MOE, who is Secretary-General of the Guggenheim 
Foundation, spoke at the University’s Seventy-Fifth 
Commemoration Day exercises. This article is a con- 
densation of his remarks. 
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honor—but here and there stands out one who 
exemplifies, in Bertrand Russell’s words, “all the 
noonday brightness of human genius.” 

The gods in my pantheon are these individual 
men, the geniuses and the journeymen both. They 
have made us all we amount to. In a world that 
exalts organization, individuals—individual per- 





sons only—are all that matter in our search to 
control our fates. 
If 1 seem to claim too much in the preceding 




















sentence, I ask you to remember that one of the 
difficulties about saying anything is that it can- 
not be said all at once. The corollaries will appear 
later; but, at the end, the sentence will stand. It 
will stand in the clear sense of Albert Einstein’s 
statement to Abraham Flexner: “I am a horse of 
single harness.” The Field House at Stagg Field, 
Oak Ridge, and Alamogordo are the evident corol- 
laries here; and what I am saying is that without 
the horse of single harness, the lonely seeker Albert 
Einstein, these organizations would never have 
been, nor had any reason to be. 

“The progress of society,” wrote Sir Henry 
Maine in one of the most brilliant of legal gen- 
eralizations, ‘‘is from status to contract.” The 
essence of contract is that one makes a choice of 
what one will or will not do. The greater the range 
of choice, the greater the rate of change: for change 
is dependent upon the possibilities that individual 
men see for the future. It is so in all researches; it 
is so in all human affairs. 

Thus, all knowledge and all understanding in 
the present depend on what individual men have 
had a chance to think and do in the past; for 
knowledge and understanding are the results of the 
intellectual processes only of individuals. What- 
ever the results—good or evil—they all start with 
an individual. 

For example: to Becquerel’s discovery of radio- 
activity in 1896 and Einstein’s theory of the 
equivalence of matter and energy announced in 
1905 were added the contributions of other in- 
dividual scientists and engineers to make an 
atomic bomb in 1945. The progression up to that 
result can be followed—except for the partial 
blank of wartime secreey—name by name and 
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step by step. It is known who did what, when he 
did it, and the material conditions under which he 
was able to do it. 

Doubtless all developments of the human mind 
and spirit, had they had in the past the precise 
reportage of modern science, similarly could be 
tagged with the names of individual persons. In- 
cluding developments in the arts, it ought to be 
affirmed; for there is no distinction of kind or 
quality between so-called scholarship and so-called 
creative work in their highest exercise. The reason 
is, of course, that both in their highest exercise are 
creative performances. John Livingston Lowes has 
explained it in The Road to Xanadu: “...The 
imagination voyaging through chaos and reducing 
it to clarity and order is the symbol of all the 
quests which lend glory to our dust.” 

All the quests, be it noted. And be it noted also 
that the imagination voyaging through chaos and 
reducing it to clarity and order is what makes all 
scholarship and all art worthy of their proper 
pride. 

To develop and bring to their highest possible 
exercise the capacities of individual persons to 
make that voyage is, quite obviously, the world’s 
most needed result. Only thus shall we add that 
knowledge and understanding which is our best 
hope for survival and progress. All universities and 
all foundations should know that they miss all 
their best opportunities if they fail to recognize 
that this should be their one goal, and that it is 
the only goal within their reach. 

As said, in this day of close intellectual report- 
ing we are likely to know by whom, when, where, 
and under what material conditions a thing of the 
mind was done; but what we do not know is in 
what concatenation of circumstances internal to 
the individual the thing was done. What made 
Leonardo see Christ as he painted Him in “The 
Last Supper’? How was it that Copernicus was 
able to take the intellectual step that freed men’s 
minds from the shackles of the theory of a fixed 
earth? 

The only possible answer is that we do not know 
any answers to these questions. But what can be 
said with confidence is that they did what they 
did to affect the lives of all subsequent civilized 
men because they were somehow enabled to do the 
work they wanted to do. 





This simple conclusion points the course for all 
foundations and all universities: they should have 
it as their purpose to make opportunities for the 
ablest persons they can find to do what they want 
to do. Administrators should not interpose ideas 
of what should be done: for, while the next step 


Universities must offer opportunities 
for scholars to work in freedom 
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in a succession of steps may sometimes be pre- 
dicted, the truly path-breaking step never can be 
predicted by others—and seldom even by the 
man who will take it. 

For any foundation, any university, which 
hopes to contribute to the survival or progress of 
mankind by assisting men and women to do their 
work of research and artistic creation, it follows 
that the only possible kind of aegis that should be 
provided is that which gives the utmost in free- 
dom to those who are contributing to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge and understanding. No 
other course will result in, can result in, work of 
the highest order; and while, even under such free 
aegis, obviously most of the work produced will 
not be of such order, still without it none of such 
order can be produced. 


We cannot predict in what field the 
next best developments will come 


It is impossible for me to understand those who 
say that they are interested in work in “‘this”’ field 
and in “that” field and in no others; for saying 
that is saying that they think they know where 
the next best developments are to come—and that 
is beyond any human knowing. For, for example, 
although it may be agreed that the next best 
step for mankind is not needed to be taken in 
atomic physics but in the understanding of man’s 
relationship to man, it cannot be known from 
what place the next best step—if there be one 
such step—will be taken. It may be made by a 
student of the anatomy and physiology of the 
brain; it may be taken by a biochemist, by an 
anthropologist synthesizing the data of his science 
as Copernicus did the data of his, by an atomic 
physicist indeed, or by a religious seer, by a poet, 
or by a lonely seeker in a yet-unnamed area of 
human endeavor. 

We cannot know in advance these develop- 
ments of the future. But we ought to be able to 
take some lessons from history to keep us on the 
beam. One such lesson is that all scholarship, in- 
cluding science and all the arts, tends to follow 
modes; and that it is precisely when a field has 
become modish and accepted, when its vested in- 
terests are at their highest, that it tends to be- 
come sterile. We can see this in the history of all 
human endeavor, in the histories of Greek sculp- 
ture and Greek geometry, for examples. And more 
recently we saw it in the judgment of America’s 
first winner of a Nobel Prize, Professor A. A. 
Michelson, who predicted in the early 1890’s that 
the future of physics would be in the refinement of 
measurement rather than in new discovery. 

Yet the lesson of the history of all human ad- 
vance is in the history of man’s finding new prob- 
lems and then finding ways to solve them. So the 











physicists did in the period following Michelson’s 
statement. Some of them, somehow, broke away 
from what was modish and accepted; they broke 
away from measurement and discovered X-rays 
and radioactivity. And then began a period which 
was one of the greatest in the development of 
physics that the world has ever seen. 


Administrators of funds must give 
opportunity to men of ability 


No supporters of research—foundations, indus- 
tries, private donors, government—could have pre- 
dicted the discovery of these new problems and 
their solutions, much less dreamed of their effects 
upon the world. Only those givers and adminis- 
trators of funds who had as their philosophy and 
practice that they would give able men oppor- 
tunities to do what these men wanted to do were 
—or could be—of any help. 

Givers and administrators of funds to assist re- 
search and creative work ought to know that they 
have no future if their role is that of a priest of the 




















accepted gods looking askance at the new. Cer- 
tainly one of their principal tasks should be to 
recognize changes in value, to see men glimpsing 
new possibilities and new avenues for thought and 
expression, and to help them to do what they 
want to do. Likewise, there must be understanding 
that there are great traditionalists and great in- 
novators both; they must clearly understand that 
the accepted gods often are good gods, often better 
than the new. But whether the good gods be old 
or new, there must be understanding that to be 
exponents and strongholds of free enterprise in 
things of the mind and spirit is the administrators’ 
only possible role, if their purpose is the highest 
good of mankind. 

Such are my principles. Such—I dare to say—is 
my administrative theology. It is what I believe 
in, can’t help believing ‘out of experience under 
the burden of responsibility.” To be an adminis- 
trator according to these concepts is, I assure you, 
an utterly wonderful thing. The exponent of these 
principles recognizes always that he is not omnis- 
cient and thus he does not have to play the Al- 
mighty, which makes things a lot simpler. He does 


































































not try to usurp the management of people’s 
lives and minds. He regards himself, clear-sight- 
edly, as a gardener nurturing the high-yield, high- 
quality strains—always with an eye for the hope- 
ful mutants, the significant hybrids. If one does 
not find pleasure in these things, in doing them 
this way, he ought, I suggest, get out of the game. 
For if he proceeds, as a commercial florist does, to 
“force” his plants to early bloom to make him a 
commercial crop for the day, he will leave the 
world no better off but weakened, as those strains 
that are significant for the future run out under 
his all-for-today manipulations. 

It is not revealed to you nor me, nor to any 
other givers or administrators of funds, what 
ought to be done as most useful to the state or 
society; and therefore we cannot validly erect a 
design of inquiry. We are good operators only if 
we know we do not know what is the Great Design 
and only if we make our institutions into strong- 
holds of free enterprise in things of the mind and 
spirit. 

It is clear from the record that Daniel Coit 
Gilman proceeded so; and Welch and Osler, 
Gildersleeve, Sylvester and Remsen, Rowland, 
Halsted, and Abel are the proof that it is a good 
way, and probably the only way to proceed. In- 
deed President Gilman made it explicit that this 
was his way at a convocation of the University 
of Chicago in 1903, following his retirement from 
this University. He had disclaimed expertness in 
any branch of knowledge. “Yet,” he said, “I am 
an observer of the progress of science, who has had 
opportunities, prolonged and in some respects 
unique, for watching, and now and then for help- 
ing, the workers, to whom appreciation and sym- 
pathy could at least be offered; often, pecuniary 
support; once in a while, counsel; sometimes, de- 
fense; always, admiration.” 

“Always admiration”! Mark it well, for, at 
bottom, it is the administrative idea that the ad- 
ministrator, somehow, is better than the worker 
that makes him think that he, who is in fact the 
camel, is entitled to crowd the intellectual pil- 
grim out of his tent. It is only when the cultural 
administrator knows that his only function, like 
the camel’s, is to bear the burdens of the intel- 
lectual pilgrim that he can be good at his task. 


The camel must not crowd 
the pilgrim from his tent 


But I am getting ahead of my story. I have 
been thinking of some words of Hans Zinsser’s 
that go like this: “The administrative camel has 
crowded the intellectual pilgrim out of his tent.” 

This is my text. This is the sin my sermon is 
against. Zinsser’s statement, my experience tells 
me, is true; and this, my administrative theology 


tells me, is wrong. And the condition, no doubt, 
has worsened since 1929 when Zinsser declared it. 

It has worsened with the proliferation of all 
kinds of funds, national councils, government proj- 
ects, professional associations, money for speci- 
fied industrial research, donors intent on getting 
certain things done—worsened most with the mul- 
tiplication of the planners, the do-gooders, and the 
whole kit and caboodle of those who are sure they 
know best. 


There is a danger that the 
individual thinker may be stifled 


Continuing as any Puritan divine who will not 
be deterred from exploiting his text, I must remind 
you that this sin that I am against is not only im- 
posed upon your academic world from without but 
also flourishes within that world by its own mak- 
ing. In that world, too, are learned expositors who 
are untroubled by doubts, Keepers of the Seal 
who get the shudders if someone develops suspi- 
cions that a traditional view of the past may be 
in error. In your own world, I fear your little 
administrators, your coordinators, your integra- 
tors, your setters-up of plans and charts and tables 
of organization and mechanisms. You are letting 
the smart operators get into the drivers’ seats; 
and, when they do, the horses of single harness, 
the hopeful mutants, the significant hybrids, the 
essentially lonely seekers do not stand a chance. 

How the administrative camel keeps himself 
under the university tent is a development of the 
sin I have to reveal; and the story, I fear sadly, 
goes like this: 

In the big academic worlds men who enjoy the 
kind of work called administration normally be- 
come chairmen or directors or other administra- 
tors. Such men recognize and are drawn to their 
kind, with whom they are at ease; and thus, year 
by year, the selection of men for university posts 
tends to proceed in this direction. This is not 
the result of design—there is no plot here!—but 
is mainly a direction of congeniality of tempera- 
ment that, consciously or unconsciously, wishes 
too much the result that is commonly called co- 
operation. But you see what the process does: it 
tends gradually to eliminate the significant vari- 
ants, the persons who are interested in unfamiliar 
ideas, those who lack a definitive label, those 
whose interest and bent cannot be named by a 
word, those lonely seekers whose intellectual curi- 
osity and creative imagination come to flower and 
fruition only when left alone, uncooperatively ex- 
cept as they themselves seek out kindred souls. 

In the long run this process spells suicide, almost 
by definition. For civilization does not advance 
by treading the familiar paths; and we cannot 
afford to miss any of the very rare persons who 












will find new paths and, treading them, will pio- 
neer the future. 

Cooperation, I remind you, is only one of the 
littler virtues, necessary for fellows like me; but 
its lack is of no account in fellows like some of 


you. 


Controlled, cooperative effort 
may have its perils 


But my catalogue of the variants of the sin I 
am against is not yet done and the variant I shall 
now expose is a joint sin of the foundations and 
of the universities. It arises, and it arises often, 
when funds are offered for particular purposes. 
Then the pressures are on the scholars, by the 
administrators of the funds and of the recipient 
universities, to turn aside from the problems that 
interest them or to remold those interests to fit 
into an over-all method. I have seen this happen, 
with the presiding officer gently urging the lonely 
seekers to get into this new game, to learn how to 
play it and perhaps even help improve it, perhaps 
even make it honest. But however gentle the prod- 
ding is, it is still the spinach of controlled, coopera- 
tive effort that is being offered, with a coaching 
staff that gives and gets the dollars calling the 
plays. It is still another variant of Hans Zinsser’s 
warning against “forgetting that discovery was 
ever a solitary task, in which cooperation must be 
spontaneous, asked, as the need arises, by one 
lonely seeker from another.” 

If this sermon were being preached in a New 
England of the eighteenth century, my catalogue 
would be longer. I should, no doubt, even feel it 
necessary to advert unkindly to the effects that 
great quantities of public money, made available 
in the effort of the Great War, had in raising intel- 
lectual mediocrities to responsible positions in 
cultural matters, and to the time it will take 
them—if they ever can—to recover their sense of 
moral responsibility for the money they spend. I 
was told by one of them that the thirty million 
dollars of the Guggenheim Foundation would only 
be peanuts in the post-war scientific dish, and I 
think this makes it very clear what is this par- 
ticular sin that I am against. 


In today’s crisis, freedom of 
inquiry is essential to survival 


But these are times of war and the shadow of 
war. In this Twentieth Century, few scholars can 
escape the fact that they may have to be called 
upon to contribute what they know, to do what 
they would not choose to do were conditions 
otherwise, to bring to imperfect practical results 
what their scholarly conscience tells them is not 
good enough for translation into operations. When 
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all that we hold dear may be at stake, the issue 
is not money nor who controls the money, nor 
what we like or do not like. We must stand on 
high ground or we shall not stand at all. 

That high ground on which you and I ought to 
take our stand is that we are sure that only from 
the products of freedom of inquiry and creation 
can come the salvation of the world from the ills 
and doubts that now beset us. Thus our first duty 
is to try to keep things so that individual men can 
reach and grasp higher than hitherto, else the 
complexities and ills of the world will overwhelm 
us. The past is obviously not good enough. We 
must be sure and we must act surely so that the 
spirit of free inquiry and creation flourishes. We 
must know that this spirit is a function, in the 
mathematicians’ sense of the term, of individual 
freedom, and that individual freedom, in turn, is 
a function of constitutional government—of, by, 
and for the people. 

One of the clarifications of the postwar years is 
that the condition of stable peace in a world as 
interconnected as the world now is, likewise is de- 








pendent on governments predominantly of, by, 
and for the people. Repression—mental, moral, 
and physical—is the grand ingredient of tyranny; 
tyranny is the grand ingredient of aggression. The 
progression is as simple as that, the years of 
clarification have shown. 


Government must be predominantly 
concerned with maintaining freedom 


And of this also we must be sure: governments, 
even those of, by, and for the people, are neces- 
sarily much concerned with any present time, the 
time during which the governmental operations 
are going on. In a time such as this present, 
government must predominantly be concerned 
that the status quo does not deteriorate: govern- 
mental actions must be predominantly holding 
actions on the battle lines of civilization—im- 
portant holding actions, to be sure, but nonethe- | 
less holding actions. The way to the life that in- | 


terests us cannot be won except by the processes ( 
of education and creative thought, and these are 
slow processes. If governments of, by, and for ( 
the people can hold the line while these processes . 
develop, they are probably doing the most they 
can. ; 
The application of this kind of thinking for all ‘ 
educational institutions is clear in principle: just 
as freedom is the grand ingredient of constitu- : 
tional government and of peace in the world, so D 
also is freedom the grand ingredient of all educa- : 


tion beyond the primary stages. It is clear that no R 









path-breaking can take place, none of our moral B 
B. 
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Building Ships For War 


The success of our merchant-ship 


program in World War II may be 


a helpful guide for our future 


By FREDERIC C. LANE 


Photographs from the United States Marilime Commission 





When the Second World War broke out, America’s need for 
merchant shipping suddenly rocketed to record-breaking 
heights. But our supply of such shipping was grievously low. 


To the United States Maritime Commission fell the job of 
satisfying the need; of building a big merchant fleet in an un- 
comfortably short time. The years that followed brought not 
only the largest of shipbuilding efforts in history, but in 
many respects one of the most successful of World War II’s 
mobilization programs. 


Today, withYmobilization and the strengthening of our 
overseas allies again in the forefront of national thinking, it 
may be profitable to examine and assimilate the experiences 
of the past in this field. This article is the concluding section 
of a forthcoming book (see below) in which Dr. Lane recounts 
the history of shipbuilding under the Maritime Commission 


in World War II. 











HE lessons which should be drawn 

from the mobilization experience of 
1940-1945 will depend on the situation 
to which they are to be applied. In 1940 
and 1941, the leaders of the Maritime 
Commission and the shipbuilding indus- 
try attempted to apply lessons learned 
from 1917-1919. Recalling the overcon- 
centration of shipyards in the Northeast, 
they wisely placed new facilities on the 
Gulf and Pacific coasts. Recalling the 
dangers of scamping, strikes, and an up- 
ward spiral of wages, they joined in the 
Stabilization Committee and through its 
agreements raised wages by a method 
which avoided the evils of inter-yard 





DR. LANE is Professor of History at the 
Johns Hopkins University. He is the author 
of Venetian Ships and Shipbuilders of the 
Renaissance and, in collaboration with 
Blanche Coll, Gerald J. Fischer, and David 
B. Tyler, of Ships for Victory, to be pub- 
lished next month at $12.50 by the Johns 
Hopkins Press. 


competition. Profiting from the achieve- 
ments as well as the mistakes of World 
War I, they planned for multiple pro- 
duction and emphasized standardization 
through adoption of the Liberty Ship 
design. 


Some of the lessons learned from 
World War I proved irrelevant, how- 
ever, or wrong. Plans to have the steel 
fabricated outside the shipyards in 
structural steel plants had to be aban- 
doned. The shipyards were equipped 
with fabricating facilities of their own. 
Direct experience with the new methods 
of cutting, welding, and subassembly 
was necessary before anyone realized 
fully how much space was needed in ‘a 
yard devoted to multiple production. 
The success of the Maritime Commis- 
sion’s shipbuilding program was due in 
part to lessons learned from World War 
I, but it depended also on readiness to 
learn new lessons from day-by-day ex- 
perience in new situations. 

The making of technological innova- 
tions and of corresponding adjustments 
in the organization of labor was facili- 
tated by the basic policy adopted by the 
Commission in regard to the ‘‘ manage- 
ment of management.” Production 


“SHIPBUILDERS MET THEIR GOALS brilliantly in 1943. The ships produced that year 


in American shipyards made possible the successful landing in Europe in June, 1944.” 
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BY 1942 the Maritime Commission had organized round-the-clock operation to produce 
ships in unheard-of time. The record-breaking construction of the Liberty ship Robert E. 
Peary was started November 8 at Richmond Shipyard Number 2, Richmond, California. 


SKILLFUL COORDINATION of many separate operations was essential to avoid tying up 
the small supply of critical materials. The Peary’s prefabricated deckhouse rolled off the 
assembly line November 7, just one day before the keel was laid in Richmond. 


methods within each yard were the 
responsibility of the private company 
managing the yard. Maritime Commis- 
sion officials were at each yard to pre- 
vent fraud and to help the management 
but were instructed that it was not their 
function to run the yard. 

Since the government was paying for 
everything in the new emergency yards, 
they were often spoken of as if they were 
government enterprises. Indeed, from 
the point of view of administering a 
national shipbuilding plan, the execu- 
tives of the shipbuilding companies were 
subordinates of the Maritime Commis- 
sion. Each contractor had freedom of 
action, however, within the terms of his 
contract—far more freedom of action 
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than he would have had if he had been a 
government official subject to adminis- 
trative orders. 

Contracts with private corporations 
thus provided a decentralized system of 
administering a national plan. This de- 
centralization enabled managers of 
successful shipyards to go ahead without 
being hamstrung by interference from 
Washington. Difficulties occurred when 
a shipbuilding company failed to per- 
form satisfactorily within the sphere of 
action allotted to it by its contract. In 
some cases it was judged necessary to 
change the management, and such a 
change was more difficult because the 
management could insist on its con-, 
tractual rights. 


On the whole, however, this dccen- 
tralized system, with the incentives pro- 
vided by the variable-fee contracts and 
by the national need, was extremely 
effective in producing ships rapidly. It 
facilitated the innovations in technology 
and in labor utilization which were the 
essence of multiple production. As a 
result, the shipyards began in 1942 to 
turn steel into ships at so rapid a rate 
that there was not enough steel to keep 
them all fully occupied. The Maritime 
Commission fought for a larger share of 
the steel output, and at the same time 
struggled, not too successfully, to regu- 
late the flow of steel efficiently, to 
‘squeeze the pipe-line,” and keep each 
of its yards supplied with the minimum 
inventory essential to operation. The 
outcome was that the shipbuilders met 
their goals brilliantly in 1943. The ships 
produced that year in American ship- 
yards made possible the successful land- 
ing in Europe in June, 1944. 


L. 1944 and 1945 the decentralized 
method of managing management was 
subjected to new strains. Standardized 
multiple production of Liberty Ships 
was replaced by the construction of a 
variety of types of greater complexity. 
Pressure within the Maritime Commis- 
sion for the building of better, faster 
ships, and pressure from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff for the construction of trans- 
ports and other military types, changed 
the character of the production problem. 
The War Production Board opposed the 
change but was overruled by the Joint 


Chiefs. In 1944 and 1945 the Maritime 


FOUR DAYS after construction started, the 
Peary was completed and launched. 





War Shipping Administraticn 


SHIPS OF MERCHANT MARINE JOIN WARSHIPS, AS A NAVY TASK FORCE ASSEMBLES IN A PACIFIC ANCHORAGE 


Commission was building Victory Ships 
and military types which required more 
labor per ton delivered. 

At the time that the program of the 
Maritime Commission was thus chang- 
ing, manpower, not steel, was coming to 
be regarded in the nation as a whole as 
the chief factor limiting production. In 
managing management it became im- 
portant to stress not only speed but also 
economy in the use of labor. 

To attain this result and at the same 
time keep the advantages of a decen- 
tralized system of managing manage- 
ment, the Maritime Commission 
attempted to put into effect new types 
of contracts with the shipouilding com- 
panies. In making its initial contracts 
for operation of the emergency yards, 
the government had profited from the 
lessons of World War I to the extent of 
avoiding the kind of contract which had 
then acquired the most unsavory repu- 
tation, namely, that called cost-plus-a- 
percentage-of-cost. 

Instead, the Commission used vari- 
able-fee contracts which gave less profit 
to the less efficient producers. But these 
contracts provided insufficient incen- 
tives to economy in the use of manpower. 
Attempts were made to negotiate lump- 
sum contracts instead. Although the 
Maritime Commission began urging the 
change in 1943, it was unable to effec- 


tuate the shift until 1945 and then only 
on unfavorable terms. 


| there was consider- 
able pressure for a more centralized 
management of ship construction. In 
regard to first one specific problem and 
then another, the Maritime Commission 


was urged to use its control over reim- 
bursements under the variable-fee con- 
tracts in such a way as to dictate to 
management in detail, especially in re- 
gard to the training and utilization of 
labor. The Commission staff of auditors 
and inspectors had many occasions to 
pass judgment on matters which a yard 
management considered within its 
sphere of decision. The auditors and en- 
gineers employed under civil service 
were fully subject to orders issued 
through the divisions in Washington or 
through the regional offices. Extending 
their authority would decrease the free- 
dom of managements and thereby create 
a more centralized control over the 
shipbuilders. 

To a certain extent, Rear Admiral 
Howard L. Vickery, deputy administra- 
tor, and the regional directors did tell 
management how to manage and 
brought about improvements in the 
operation of the yards; but an argument 
against any more centralized, more 


“bureaucratic,” method of managing 
management was that it would place 
too heavy a burden on the admin- 
istrative organization of the Commis- 
sion. In the functions which it did 
perform through its civil-service staff, 
the Maritime Commission had difficul- 
ties in coordinating the work of the 
regional offices and of the various di- 
visions in Washington. 

Some difficulties of this kind were of 
course inevitable and without serious 
consequences. The most serious dif- 
ficulty was in keeping track of mate- 
rials. The very nature of shipbuilding 
with multiple production made this a 
huge problem anyhow; and the admin- 
istrative organization was so constructed 
as to put the emphasis on making sure 
that the shipyards received the materials 
and money they needed to turn out 
ships. It was less well constructed for 
making sure that all movement of ma- 
terials was fully recorded. The attempts 
to keep track made by the Production 
Division, the Finance Division, and the 
Regional Offices did not mesh smoothly 
together. One result was that inven- 
tories were larger than they might other- 
wise have been. Another result was that 
the accounting record was incomplete. 

Not all the difficulties in accounting 
were due to the nature of the records 

Continued on Page 32 
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Woodrow Wilson helped 
found the musical organi- 
zations at Hopkins, and 
hundreds of members 
have kept them humming 
ever since. Here is a re- 
port on their lively past 
and their promising pres- 
ent. 




















Drawings by Norman Och 


Makers of Music 


By WILLIAM ZARTMAN 


VERY day of the week, from re- 

hearsal spots across the Johns Hop- 
kins campus, emanate the: sounds of 
music. They come from the practicing 
of the University’s music clubs, which 
today are on the verge of surpassing 
even their high points of the past. 

The musical organizations, a gangling 
conglomeration of band, orchestra, and 
glee club, are the sole survivors of an 
activity which in former years has 
included such clubs as a‘ Hawaiian 
troupe, a banjo club, a string ensemble, 
a Benny Goodman quartette, and, most 
recently, a jazz band. But while sheer 
variety of talent was once the club’s 
forte, today its strength is also in num- 
bers and in approach. 

Over the years the Musical Club 
policy has, consciously or unconsciously, 
shifted from a music-for-the-club at- 
titude to an emphasis on music for 
Hopkins as a whole. Simple as it is, this 
has evolved as the basis for numerous 
activities and sidelights, as well as for 
far-reaching internal policy decisions. 

The club was the brainchild of three 
political scientists—Woodrow Wilson, 
future Puerto Rican Governor Arthur 
Yager, and Albert Shaw, editor-to-be of 
the Review of Reviews—and ten others. 
One of its peak years, 1924, found the 
club made up of the choral and banjo 
groups plus a popular band. Baltimore’s 
outstanding choral director and leader 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Glee Club, Hobart Smock, led the club 
in its success, but he died shortly there- 
after. About 1927 the Hawaiian Troupe 
was born; it died at the green age of 
eleven, along with the Banjo Club, when 
Conrad Gebelein, formerly leader of the 
groups, turned his attention to leading 
the band exclusively. 
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‘the marching band itself had been 
tooling since 1921. From the ashes of 
the guitars and banjos sprang a new or- 
ganization, the string ensemble. At the 
same time the musical clubs included 
sucli individualities as a Benny Good- 
maii quartette, a male quartette, and a 
soloist. 

By the first year of World War II, 
the string ensemble had wasted away, 
and its place was not filled until Hop- 
kins’ first truly serious musical organiza- 
tion, the concert orchestra, arose. The 
latest of these now-you-see-them-now- 
you-don’t clubs to disappear were the 
Blue Jays, who never came back from 
last summer’s vacation. But plans for 
their revival have not disappeared with 
them; their reemergence has been prom- 
ised for next fall. In addition, many of 
the clubs were suspended during the last 
war because university men of any sort, 
let alone musicians, were hard to find. 


=! the most constant of the 
music clubs has been the Glee Club, and 
as such it can best typify the ever-so- 
gradual change in policy which has oc- 
curred in the musical organizations. 

Size is one factor now being recon- 
sidered. As the number of clubs has 
varied over the years, the numbers in 
the clubs have changed as well. From 
an 1883 chorus of fourteen and a 1921 
band of fifteen, the clubs have grown to 
an unsurpassed size of an even hundred 
in the Glee Club and thirty-eight in the 
Band. The orchestra, a youngster, is 
still small. 

Size, mainly in the case of the Glee 
Club, has its problems. Like all musical 
organizations on the campus, the Glee 
Club was first formed by students, and 
then formalized by the school. The 
club was therefore based on the stu- 
dents’ desire to give themselves a musi- 
cal outlet. That is what it is today: in 
the words of Osmar P. Steinwald, di- 
rector since his graduation in 1928, “a 
musical outlet for the greatest number 
of boys.” 

On the other hand, the greatest num- 
ber of boys does not always give the 
best-quality music. The club has only 
an ankle-high entrance requirement: the 
desire to make music; but it has no 
strictly defined standard regarding a 
candidate’s ability to do so. This has 
been fine for the participants, but it 
does not give the quality of music 
which some persons, especially the cri- 
ties of the system, desire. The philoso- 
phy of “ars gratia artisans,” these critics 
maintain, does not have the same appli- 


=> 
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cability in the field of music as it has 
in the field of sports. 

Were conditions normal, however, the 
setup would probably be in for a change 
this year, a change which is again a 
major sign. It was planned, Mr. Stein- 
wald affirms, that the size of the club 
would be cut. Even today, bus space 
alone demands that only sixty-six take 
part in the extended tours, 


; tours and schedule provide 
another gradual policy change. There 
are two considerations: the places visited 
and the songs sung. 

In 1924-25, the glory of the season 
was a five-day tour of Petersburg, Rich- 
mond, and Norfolk, where the Navy 
entertained the group on a special boat. 
The Banjo Club, a unique organization, 
and the Blue Jay orchestra were fea- 
tured on the Richmond program. Sixty- 
five men made the trip, riding on the 
club coffers of three thousand dollars. 
They cleared the sum, legend has it, 
and made a profit: thirteen cents. 

The next year the Blue Jays, who re- 
lied on their sax appeal to book con- 
tracts, again appeared in the Virginia 
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capital, playing Easter Week at the 
Colonial Theater. That year they also 
made the first of two appearances at the 
Maryland Theater in Baltimore. The 
two-week show was followed later by an 
act in which the Jays got top billing 
over Ray Bolger and Sophie Tucker. 
Easter Week the next year made a new 
Baltimore record: the Blue Jays ap- 
peared on Broadway as the city’s first 
organization to entertain New York. In 
1929, the Glee Club won the title of the 
second best group in the Southeast, the 
Hopkins men being runners-up in the 
Intercollegiate Glee Club Contest held 
in Washington, D. C. But all this was 
off-campus; the University audience was 
secondary. 

The years from 1928 to 1982 marked 
the heyday of the Blue Jays. Semi-in- 
dependent and quite commercialized, 
they played their way across the At- 
lantic on transoceanic steamers, toured 
France and Germany, and, armed with 
foreign-language plaudits of their popu- 
lar music, made it home a little late for 
school. In 1935 they again appeared in 
Baltimore on a double billing at the 
Hippodrome, along with the banjo 

Continued on Page 29 
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INTERNE’S 
DAY 


No two problems are alike 
in its crowded twenty hours 






HE man pictured on 

the opposite page is 
on his job twenty-four 
hours a day. He is Dr. 
Theodore M. Feldberg, an 
interne in medicine at the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital. No matter what the hour, he is on call to 
the patients in Johns Hopkins’ Osler Medical 
Clinic, to whose needs Dr. Feldberg’s entire ex- 


OSLER 
DICAL CLIN 


istence is currently geared. 

Several weeks ago, The Johns Hopkins Maga- 
zine accompanied Dr. Feldberg through a typical 
working day. It began at 6:30 in the morning and 
went on, virtually without let-up, for twenty 
straight hours. During that time, Dr. Feldberg 
examined each of his fourteen patients at least 
once, took blood samples from most of them, in- 
spected their X-rays, gave spinal, intravenous, and 
intramuscular injections, observed a surgical op- 
eration, studied pathological records, and accom- 
panied the resident in medicine on his ‘educational 
rounds.” In his spare time he kept up-to-date a 
running “history”’ of every patient, conferred with 
his colleagues, answered calls from his patients, 
and talked with their relatives. Even when he 
finally returned to bed at 2:30 the next morning, 
his day was not through: he would be summoned 
at any hour of the night if a patient’s condition 
demanded it. 


Photographs for The Johns Hopkins Magazine 
by Robert M. Mottar 


. . Theodore M. Feldberg is one of fourteen internes 
medicine at Osler Clinic. 


6:30 A.M. Dr. Feldberg’s day starts early. Like most internes, he 
lives at Hospital, gets quick breakfast there. 


7:45 A.M. His first stop is nurse’s desk, where he checks special 
charts showing patients’ progress during night. 



















, \ 
8:00 A.M. Then Dr. Feldberg sees his patients, taking samples of 
blood which he sends to laboratory for analysis. 
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8:45 A.M. With fourth-year medical student, Dr. Feldberg gives a 
spinal injection of streptomycin to patient with tubercu- 
lous meningitis, measures spinal-fluid pressure. 


The problems 


are varied 


Dr. Feldberg received his M.D. at Johns 
Hopkins last June. Now, as an interne, he is 
gaining priceless experience before going into 
independent medical practice, which is his goal. 
Into the Osler Clinic comes nearly every kind 
of case that he will encounter in his medical 
career, plus some that he will probably never see 
in private practice. Under the careful supervision 
of ari assistant resident (who is a doctor of longer 
experience), a resident in medicine (who has even 
a larger background), visiting staff physicians, 
and the professor of medicine, the interne applies 
the skills which his medical-school training taught 
him, in preparation for entering practice, teach- 
ing, or research on his own. 





10:30 A.M. Conference: Witt 
gist, Dr. Feld 1 
cusses the amo 
ray treatment om 
patients should 1 
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Next come morning rounds with the assistant 10 A.M. Dr. Feldberg visits a patient with tuberculosis, 


resident, who supervises work of several internes. who is weaving a mat to pass the time as he awaits 
They examine each patient and discuss therapy. transfer to a TB sanatorium outside the city. 


12 NOON Lunch: At a table in doc- 
tors’ dining room, Dr. 
‘eldberg talks shop with 
other doctors from his own 
service, medicine. 


11: OS keeping: He 1:00 P.M. Operation: He goes with 

jatient histories up ; one of his patients, who 

* Simultaneously, a needs surgery, into operat- 

‘ves clotting time ing room, observes first- 
sample. ; hand what surgeons find. 


srence: With 
Dr. Feld 
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nts should ™ 























2:00 P.M. Dr. Feldberg goes to pathology department to check reports of a 


present patients’, to get clue as to probable course of the disease. 





3:00 P.M. Inspecting biopsy = (a} 
small piece of patient’s © 
tissue), he finds lung con- § 
dition requiring surgery it 
addition to medical treat- 
ment. 


d 


draws a sample of sternal marrow, used in diagnosing certain 
types of blood disease. Patient is under local anaesthetic. 


Li 


4:30 P.M. From the breastbone of a patient with leukemia, Dr. Feldberg 5:00 P.M. A highlight of the day: resident’s 


The experience 
is invaluable 


previous case, in which symptoms were similar to one of his When Dr. Feldberg completes his year 
of interneship in the field of medicine 
this summer, he expects to move to the 
post of junior assistant resident in the 
field of psychiatry at the Hopkins 
Phipps Clinic. He believes that this 


in psychiatry 


least some 


in research 




















additional year of training—especially 


will greatly strengthen 


his qualifications as a practicing phy- 
sician, since so many of the illnesses 
with which a medical doctor must deal 
these days seem to have their roots in 
mental upset, and virtually all have at 
mental and emotional as 
pects. Dr. Feldberg also hopes to engage 
work and teaching, for 
which the psychiatry background should 
prove valuable. 











rounds. Internes examine spect 
ally chosen case (lefthand pic 






% 
”u 


3:50 P.M. Dr. Feldberg draws whole blood 
from blood bank. Its type and 
matching have been carefully 
checked and_ re-checked _ previ- 
ously. 


4:00 P.M. He gives ‘the whole blood to 


patient who has kidney disease. 


The doctor is regulating blood 
flow by adjusting clamp on trans- 
fusion tube. 


; ae A 
ture), then discuss it with the resident in medicine. 6:15 P.M. At suppertime, Dr. Feldberg is 
Discussion (above) is informal, stimulating, serves not yet two-thirds of the way 
tosharpen diagnostic skills and medical knowledge. through his day. 
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The evenings are busy 


When night comes, Dr. Feld- 
berg has already put in more 
hours than most men do in the 
course of their workdays. But he 
shows few signs of fatigue. He 
attributes this to the intensely in- 
teresting, always challenging na- 
ture of his work; there is nothing 
about it which makes it seem like 
a chore to him. He regards himself 
as unusually fortunate to be in- 
terning at a busy teaching hospital 


like Hopkins. 


8:00 P.M. Dr. Feldberg is called to accident room, where a 


previous patient is asking for him. 


4 o 


L ’ if 


@ 


11:00 P.M. Most patients are sleeping. He uses the op- 


portunity to catch up on paperwork. 


7:00 P.M. Internes check the day’s X-rays. Later radi- 
ologist will make official report. 


9:30 P.M. A patient requires an intravenous injection. 
Dr. Feldberg administers it. 


r 


12:15 A.M. A patient is restless and nurse calls Dr. Feld- 
berg to check his condition. 





=) 


9:00 P.M. One of the patients is critically ill. Dr. Feldberg 10:00 P.M. With fellow interne, George Edwards, 


phones a relative. he studies electrocardiograms. 


12:30 A.M. He finishes writing the day’s histories. At 
two o’clock, he finally heads for bed. 
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Sussman—Ochs 
AT 75TH COMMEMORATION DAY CEREMONIES, February 22, robed faculty mem- 
bers and degree recipients fill stage and front of hall. Student orchestra is in pit. 
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A digest of developments at the University 


and Hospital since the first of the year 


RADITIONALLY, an anniversary 
fpr is an occasion for looking 
back, for reviewing the achievements of 
the past. At the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary exercises of the Johns Hopkins 
University, there was some of that; but 
it was very definitely a subordinate 
theme. For Johns Hopkins, which in its 
first three-quarters of a century had 
often been a pioneer in American edu- 
cation, was, on its anniversary, pre- 
paring to pioneer again. 

President Detlev W. Bronk made the 
public announcement on Commemora- 
tion Day, February 22. The University’s 
faculties, he said, had ‘‘reconsidered 
their objectives” and made plans which 
“could make the Hopkins again a pio- 
neer in furthering the values of higher 
education.” 

They were plans which were in the 
Johns Hopkins spirit of encouraging 
creative scholarship, rather than the 
mere passive acceptance of teaching by 
pupils. Sharp distinctions between grad- 
uate students and undergraduates would 
be eliminated, giving to each student, as 
soon as his capacities permitted, the 
opportunity to do creative research—an 
opportunity usually reserved for gradu- 
ate students. Students would be allowed 
to move ahead at their own pace— 
slowly or quickly, as their abilities and 
their projects permitted. Formal course 
requirements and grades would not be 
the determining elements in a student's 
progress; his intellectual development 
and achievements would be. “Greater 
intellectual initiative ... curiosity... 
the habit of independent thought will 
be encouraged,” Dr. Bronk explained. 
Breadth of learning as well as depth 
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would be an objective: ‘We would seek 
to break down the barriers between the 
natural sciences, the social sciences, and 
the humanities,’ he said. The Hopkins 
community of scholars—‘uniquely 
fitted to inspire and guide students who 
would become intellectual leaders in the 
professions and the universities, in busi- 
ness, government, and_ industry”— 
would be strengthened. 

Dr. Bronk’s exposition of the plans 
appears on Page 2 of this issue. It is 
recommended reading for those who are 
interested in this University and in the 
progress of higher education as a whole. 


TV Review Cited 


The Johns Hopkins Science Review, 
the University’s weekly television show, 
has won two more national awards. 

The magazine TV Guide gave its 
1950 citation and plaque to the Review 
as “the educational program which has 
done more to advance television as a 
public service medium while still pro- 
viding good entertainment.” A_ ballot 
among the readers of 7'V Forecast, a 
Chicago magazine, named the Review 
the most popular public-service pro- 
gram seen in Chicago. 

In another poll, conducted by Tele- 
guide Magazine, the show was voted the 
second most popular program of any 
type originating in Baltimore or Wash- 
ington. The Science Review is broadcast 
Tuesday evenings over the Du Mont 
network. 


Liberal Arts Ratings 


Thirteen liberal arts departments at 
Johns Hopkins University have been 
rated “among the best departments any- 
where in the country” by a special com- 
mittee of the Southern University Con- 
ference. This announcement resulted 
from a rating survey which covered 
forty-nine colleges and universities in 
twelve southern states: Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Texas. 

The survey was based on graduate 
work, research, and creative ability in 
thirty-three liberal arts fields during 
the academic year 1949-1950. Of the 
top-rated departments, thirteen were 
listed at Hopkins, ten at the University 
of North Carolina, five at Duke Uni- 
versity, two at the University of Vir- 
ginia, and one each at Emory 
University, the University of Tennessee, 
and the University of Texas. 
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The Hopkins departments which re- 
ceived the superior rating were: biology, 
classics, English, geography, geology, 
history, mathematics, physics, phys- 
iology, philosophy, psychology, political 
science, and Romance languages. 


Yellow Looks Tan 


It can be dangerous, even fatal, to 
be colorblind and not know it. One out 
of every fifteen men is colorblind, yet 
many are not aware of it, according to 
Dr. Alphonse Chapanis, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology. 

Serious accidents have been caused by 
colorblindness. To many people yellow 
looks tan and red looks dark yellow. 
They learn to use the correct color 
names for common objects, but they 
may get into serious trouble by con- 
fusing red and amber traffic signals. 
Green is also commonly confused, and 
Dr. Chapanis tells of a colorblind tug 
captain who wrecked his ship and killed 
ten people when he mistook a green 
light on an approaching steamship for a 
red light. 

Many people are handicapped by the 
defect. A Baltimore painter once had 
to repaint half a house because the two 
sides didn’t match. One chemist relies 
on his laboratory assistant to identify 
colors for him in critical flame tests of 
metallic substances. And there is an 
electronic technician who has trouble 
matching strands of wire by their color 
codes. 

People are often ignorant of their 
blindness because, except for a handful 
of victims to whom the world resembles 
a black-and-white photograph, color- 
blind people are not really blind to 
color—they are simply confused by it. 
Dr. Chapanis describes this usually 
hereditary ailment as “a defect that 
makes it impossible to distinguish be- 
tween two or more colors which most 
people can differentiate readily.”’ Not 
all people will confuse the same colors: 
there are three main types of color 
blindness which occur in varying de- 
grees. 

There is no known cure for congenital 
color blindness, although a great array 
of “sure cures” has been offered, rang- 
ing from electrical stimulation of the 
eyeball to injection of cobra venom. 
For anyone who suspects that he may 
be colorblind, Dr. Chapanis suggests an 
immediate test by a reliable ophthal- 
mologist. Such a test will define any 
degree of blindness which may exist 
and the colorblind person can determine 
the fields in which his color judgment 
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DR. HENRY ALLEN MOE, secretary- 
general of the Guggenheim Foundation, made 
principal Commemoration Day address on 
“The Power of Freedom.” (See Page 4) 


will be accurate, as well as those in 
which it will be faulty and perhaps 
dangerous. 


Heart Research Advanced 


A method of measuring the mechan- 
ical efficiency of the human heart has 
been developed by Dr. Richard J. Bing, 
associate professor of surgery and as- 
sistant professor of medicine. Previously 
it has been impossible to measure the 
blood flow through the heart muscle, 
yet it is estimated that two thirds of 
all heart diseases are caused by the 
failure of this muscle. 

By Dr. Bing’s technique, a catheter 
may be inserted through an arm vein 
into the heart and into the main blood 
vessel that carries venous blood away 
from the heart muscle. It is then possi- 
ble to calculate the amount of blood 
which passes through the heart and to 
measure the amount of oxygen which is 
utilized by the heart. 

Authorities regard this technique as 
a major step toward the ultimate con- 
trol of heart disease, which now ac- 
counts for one-third of all deaths in this 
country—more than the combined total 
of the next three chief causes of death. 
Studies on the physical characteristics 
of failing hearts are already well started 
at the Hospital. One result, for example, 
is the discovery that failing hearts con- 
sume a normal amount of oxygen but 
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DR. EDWARDS A. PARK (center), professor emeritus of pediatrics at the School of 


Sussman—Ochs 


Medicine, is congratulated by Dr. Bronk as he receives an honorary Doctor of Laws degree. 


are unable to convert it into useful 
work, Digitalis and similar preparations 
work by restoring the heart’s ability to 
convert fuel into work. 

“We hope,” Dr. Bing said in an- 
nouncing the technique, “that our new 
methods will open up new horizons in 
cardiac research. For the first time it 
will be possible to measure accurately 
the effect of various chemical compounds 
on the human heart muscle, and to 
study the effects of new drugs which 
might be of benefit in the treatment of 
heart diseases. We have now begun to 
study the human heart muscle under 
natural conditions.” 


New Thyroid Tests 


A Radioiodine Tracer Laboratory is 
being set up at the Hospital under the 
direction of Dr. Samuel P. Asper, Jr. 
The laboratory will use radioiodine on a 
regular basis in testing patients with 
thyroid disorders, a diagnostic procedure 
which has been used successfully in 
research at this and other hospitals for 


several years. It can also be used in 
treating certain cases of hyperthyroid- 
ism and cancer of the thyroid. 
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The new procedure does not replace 
the accepted method of testing the 
gland’s activity by basal metabolic rate. 
However, it is an improved method 
because it is less complicated, can be 
done quickly, and there are fewer tech- 
nical aspects involved. 

Essentially, the testing procedure fol- 
lows this pattern: the patient is given a 
minute amount of radioiodine. The thy- 
roid gland absorbs the radioiodine from 
the bloodstream. By using a Geiger 
counter over the region of the thyroid 
gland, the physician can determine the 
rate at which the gland absorbs the 
radioiodine. This rate of uptake is a 
reflection of the gland’s activity and the 
test, therefore, determines the rate of 
function of the thyroid gland. 


The Faculty 


@ President Detlee W. Bronk has been 
appointed to the nine-man fellowship 
board of the Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies. This board will select 
the fellows to be sponsored by the 
Atomic Energy Commission during the 
academic year 1951-52. Dr. Bronk re- 
cently addressed the Phi Beta Kappa 














Association of Philadelphia on the sub- 
ject, “Science and the National Wel- 
fare.” 

Dr. Lowell J. Reed, vice president of 
the Hospital and the University, has 
taken the post of president of the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association. 

@ In the Faculty of Philosophy, Hans 
W. Gatzke, assistant professor of history 
has been awarded the Herbert Baxter 
Adams Historical Prize of the American 
Historical Association for his 

book, Germany’s Drive to the West. 
Arthur O. Lovejoy, professor emeritus 


recent 


of philosphy, has been appointed by 
Governor McKeldin to the University 
of Maryland Board of Regents. 

Wendell R. Garner has been promoted 
to associate professor of psychology. 
@ In the School of Medicine, Harvey 
B. Stone, associate professor of surgery, 
has been elected vice president of the 
newly established American Medical 
Education Foundation. 
@ In the School of Engineering, Abel 
Wolman, professor of sanitary engineer- 
ing, has been appointed by the Governor 
to a twelve-man commission to study 
the structure and functioning of the 
Maryland State government and recom- 
mend needed changes. 
@ At the School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies, Philip Thayer, dean, has 
joined the faculty of the University of 
Virginia Law School for the spring se- 
mester. 
@ Among members of the Board of Trus- 
tees, Vannevar Bush has been awarded 
the John Fritz Medal, given jointly by 
the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
and the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 

Thomas S. Nichols has been named 
special assistant to the administrator 
of the National Production Authority. 


Homecoming Day 


The twelfth of May—the Saturday on 
which Johns Hopkins meets the United 
States Naval Academy in lacrosse—will 
be Alumni Homecoming Day at Hop- 
kins this year. There will be class re- 
unions, a buffet luncheon, fraternity 
open houses, tours of the campus—and, 
of course, the Navy lacrosse game, 
always a high point of the University’s 
spring sports season. 

The Homecoming Weekend will begin 
on Friday, May 11, when the Class of 
1926, holding its twenty-fifth reunion in 
1951, convenes for cocktails and buffet 
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supper at the ROTC Building at Home- 

wood. The same evening, the Johns 

Hopkins Engineers will hold their an- 

nua! dinner at Levering Hall, preceded 

by an assembly at 6 p.m. in the Aero- 
nautics Building. 

Next day, the schedule is a full one, 
beginning with campus tours in the 
morning and ending with reunion 
dinners at night. Here is the complete 
timetable of events: 

10 s.mM.—Guided tours of projects in 
engineering research, leaving 
from Levering Hall. 

11 a.m.—Guided tours of the Homewood 
campus, leaving from Levering 
Hall. 

12:30 p.m.—Buffet luncheon for alumni 
at Homewood Gymnasium. 

1:45 p.m.—Parade of alumni, by classes, 
from the luncheon to reserved 
seats in the grandstand at 
Homewood Field. 

2:30 p.mM.—Lacrosse game, Johns Hop- 
kins vs. Navy. 

5 p.m.—Open houses for alumni at 
Hopkins fraternities. 

6 p.M.—Dinners for reunion classes 
(classes of years ending in 
and “6” are scheduled for re- 
unions this year): 

1901: Faculty Club. 

1906: Faculty Club. 

1916: Faculty Club. 

1921: Faculty Club. 

1926: Dinner dance at Lever- 
ing Hall (other events: buffet 
supper at ROTC Building 
on Friday; Sunday brunch 
at home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carroll Berndt, Lutherville, 
Maryland). 

1931: Stafford Hotel. 

Other classes’ reunion locations are to 
be announced. 


Deaths 


Francis L. 
March 12. 

George Q. Bass, ’27-’29 (Engr.), 
March 7. 

Joseph Biggins (Bro. Dativus James, 
FS.C.) g. °46-’47 (Educ.), January 3. 

Eugene L. Bishop, M.P.H. ’23, Feb- 
tuary 27. 

Robert Alan Black, 45-51 (McCoy 
Col.), March 10. 

Howard Nelson Blight, Jr., 
(McCoy Col.), July 21, 1949. 

Frank Dwyer Dolan, g. 
(Educ.), January 7. 

Roger Gamble Doughty, M.D. ’20, 
October 19, 1950. 

William S. Eichelberger, B.A. ’86 
Ph.D. ’91 (Astron.), February 3. 


“c io 


Bagli, fac. 721-23, 


26-31 


"46-"49 
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Albert Bernhardt Faust, B.A. ’89, 
Ph.D. ’92 (German), fac. ’94-’96, Feb- 
ruary 8. 

Edgar Tremlett Fell, Ph.D. ’17 (Pol. 
Sci.), March 6. 

Lloyd W. Fisher, Ph.D. ’29 (Geol.) 
January 30. 

* Frank H. Forney, fac. ’38—’40 (Mil. 
Sci.), November 29, 1950. 

Frank P. Frein, g. ’94’97 (Rom. 
Lang.), January 24, 1947. 

William Dixon Fullerton, M.D. ’11, 
January 30. 

Otto Glaser, B.A. ’00, Ph.D. ’04 
(Zool.), fel. 0405, February 7. 

Edwin J. Gutman, ’00-’02 (Arts), 
February 19. 

Edward L. Holljes, ’03-’04 (Arts), 
February 3. 

J. Gardner Hopkins, M.D. ’07, Feb- 
ruary 27. 

Leonard M. Hummel, ’26-’30 (Arts), 
February 7. 

Walter W. Kohn, B.A. ’04, March 9. 

Isabel Lazarus, B.S. ’27, g. ’30-’31 
(Educ.), February 17. 

Thomas C. Mabon, g. 
(French), December 18, 1950. 

John R. Mahoney, g. ’97-’98 (Sem.), 
February 3. 

Selwyn W. Marcus, ’05-’08 (Arts), 
June 2, 1950. 

Nancy Witherspoon McFarland, g. 
32-33 (Latin), January 28. 

Julian T. Potts, B.A. ’34, January 16. 
Ralph R. Rea, M.D. ’06, January 11. 


, 


20-26 








Forrest Shreve, B.A. ’01, Ph.D. 05 
(Bot.), fel. ’05~’06, fac. ’07-’08, July 
19, 1950. 

Thomas Dwight Sloan, g. ’25-’26 
(Hyg.), January 10, 1948. 

Agnes Wallace (Mrs. Franklin O.) 
Smith, g. ’21-’22 (Hist.), June 25, 1949. 

Robert Tynes Smith, Jr., ’98-’99 
(Arts), February 22. 

William Averill Stowell, Ph.D. ’08 
(Rom. Lang.), May 29, 1950. 

* Killed in action in Korea. 


Alumni Organizations 


Johns Hopkins alumni in the Cleve- 
land area will meet on April 10 to 
discuss the organization of an alumni 
association for that section of the coun- 
try. The meeting will be held at 8 p.m. 
in the University Club of Cleveland. 

Chemistry alumni are holding a social 
hour at the Hotel Hollenden in Cleve- 
land at 5:15 p.m. on April 10, in con- 
junction with the American Chemistry 
Society meeting being held in the city 
at that time. 

Hopkins lacrosse alumni will meet on 
April 6 at 8 p.m. at Levering Hall, on 
the eve of the opening of the 1951 
lacrosse season. Certificates will be pre- 
sented to the “all-time Hopkins lacrosse 
team,” whose members form the “honor 
roll of Hopkins lacrosse.” 

The Johns Hopkins Engineers will 
hold their annual dinner on Friday, May 
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DR. JOHN C. FRENCH, librarian emeritus, spoke at the annual Alumni Banquet held in 
Baltimore on the evening of February 22. Seated at center is Carlyle Barton, president of 
the Board of Trustees of the University. At right, a spun-sugar replica of Gilman Hall. 
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All photoyraphs by*Jack Engeman 


DR. R. H. MORGAN demonstrates his new bright X-ray fluoroscopic screen before a meeting 
of the Johns Hopkins Medical and Surgical Association, Dr. I. Ridgeway Trimble presiding. 


11 at the Homewood campus. They will 
assemble at 6 p.m. in the Aeronautics 
Building, and dinner will follow at 7 
p.m. at Levering Hall. 

The Alumni Association of the Johns 
Hopkins University has reelected the 
following officers: president, Allan C. 
Davis; vice-president, Dr. Edwin B. 
Jarrett; secretary, Jesse Slingluff, Jr.; 
and treasurer, Dr. Horace E. Flack. 
Seven members have been elected to 
the Association’s executive committee 
for two-year terms: Mrs. Clyde A. 
Clapp; Eli Frank, Jr.; Dr. William E. 
Grose; Dr. John M. Kopper, III; Dr. 
Lloyd E. Rozeboom; Miss Emma Schad; 
and H. Ridg@ly Warfield, Jr. 

Eli Frank, Jr. has been named chair- 
man of the Fifth Roll Call of the Annual 
Alumni Fund. 

The Johns Hopkins Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Washington has elected the 
following officers: president, Dr. Ronald 
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A. Cox; 
graduate schools, Dr. Charles R. L. 
Halley; representing 
undergraduate schools, P. A. Hanigan; 
secretary, Dr. Calvin N. Warfield; and 
treasurer, William K. Norwood. 

The Johns Hopkins Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Georgia has elected these 
officers: president, Dr. Keith C. Rice; 
vice-president, Dr. Charles E. Dowman; 
and secretary, Dr. F. Phinizy Calhoun, 
Jr. 

Nearly fifty graduates of the School 
of Engineering attended the winter gen- 
eral meeting of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers in New York, at 
which’ five Hopkins men_ presented 
papers or presided at sessions. 


vice-president representing 


vice-president 


Medical Meetings 


Members of the Johns Hopkins 


Medical and Surgical Association held 


DR. EDWARDS A. PARK and Dr. Francis 
F. Schwentker meet at a pediatrics luncheon 
held in honor of Dr. Park. 


their biennial meeting in Baltimore Feb- 
ruary 23 and 24. During the two-day 
meeting, members met in the Hospital 
for general discussion meetings and spe- 
cialized lectures for doctors concerned 
with the departments of medicine, pedi- 
atrics, psychiatry, surgery, gynecology, 
obstetrics, ophthalmology, orthopedic 
surgery, otolaryngology, neurological 
surgery, urology, radiology, and the his- 
tory of medicine. 

Captain Samuel Eliot Morison, 
U.S.N.R., spoke on “The Battle for 
Leyte Gulf” at a formal dinner held 
February 23. The following day mem- 
bers attended the dedication of the 
Hugh H. Young Memorial Library in 
the Brady Urological Institute. At the 
business meeting, the following new off- 
cers were elected: 

Dr. Worth Bagley Daniels, president; 
Dr. Rawley M. Penick, Jr., and Dr. 
Henry M. Thomas, Jr., vice-presidents; 
Dr. R. Carmichael Tilghman, secretary- 
treasurer; Dr. Edward S. Stafford, as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer; Dr. I 
Ridgeway Trimble and Dr. A. McGehee 
Harvey, councillors. 


The Alumni 


George H. Whipple, M.D. ’05, LL.D. 
(hon.) ’47, fac. ’10-’14, was honored on 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the University of Rochester 
School of Medicine and Dentistry. A 
Medical School amphitheater in the 
Strong Memorial Hospital was named 
the “George H. Whipple Auditorium.” 

George B. Wislocki, M.D. 16, fac. 
"16-17, ’20-’31, has been elected to 
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DR. WILLIAM F. RIENHOFF, JR. speaks 
at an Association clinical program on general 
surgery and surgical specialties. 


honorary membership in the Anatomical 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

A. M. Withers, M.A. 716, has been 
cited by the American Classical League 
for “meritorious and distinguished serv- 
ice in behalf of the humanities in Ameri- 
can life.” 

Gordon S. Seagrave, M.D. ’21, known 
as the “Burma Surgeon,” has been re- 
leased after serving nearly six months 
of a jail sentence. He had been con- 
victed of treason for aiding rebel Karen 
tribesmen, and the Burmese govern- 
ment had sentenced him to a six-year 
imprisonment. The Court of Appeals 
reduced his sentence to the six months 
which he had already served. 

Homer W. Smith, Sc.D. Hyg. 721, 
and George H. Boyd, Sc.D. Hyg. ’24, 
have been appointed to the new fel- 
lowship board of the Oak Ridge In- 
stitute of Nuclear Studies. 

Daniel F. Milam, M.P.H. ’29, has 
been appointed medical director of the 
New York Heart Association. 

Rachel L. Carson, M.A. 82, g. ’32- 
‘33, received the AAAS-George Westing- 
house Science Writing Award for the 
best magazine science writing of 1950. 

Alfred E. Quick, B.S. ’33, has been 
appointed sales manager of the Aerovox 
Corporation of New Bedford, Mass. 

Karl T. Compton, LL.D. ’37 (hon.), 
has been elected chairman of the Scien- 


tifie Research Society of America. 
Robert Palmer Howard, fac. ’38-’40, 
has joined the staff of the Oklahoma 
Medical Research Foundation. 
IeGrand B. Byington, M.P.H. ’39, 
has taken the post of Medical Director 
in Charge of the Office of Midwestern 
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IN THE OBSERVATION GALLERIES of the general operating rooms at the Hospital, 
visiting surgeons and other members of the Medical and Surgical Association watch opera- 
tions. The biennial meetings, covering thirteen fields, were held in Baltimore February 23 -24. 


DR. WILLIAM G. HARDY, director of the hearing and speech center at the Hospital, 
discusses progress in hearing problems before a large meeting on pediatrics. Below, a group 
of members study an exhibition in the Harriet Lane Home. (See story on opposite page. 











Lacrosse 














































Varsity 
Sat., Apr.7 Loyola... .2:30 p.m. 


Sat., Apr. 14 Virginia.......Away 
Sat., Apr. 21 Princeton. .2:30 p.m. 
Sat., Apr. 28 Army...... 2:30 p.m. 
Sat.,May5 Duke.......... Away 
Sat., May 12 Navy...... 2:30 p.m. 
Sat., May 19 Maryland..... Away 


Sat., May 26 Mt. Wash- 
ington. . .2:30 p.m. 


Freshman 
Thur., Apr. 19 Balto. Jr. Coll. 
4 p.m. 
Fri., Apr. 27 St. Paul’s....4 p.m. 
Sat., May 5 Navy 
Plebes.... / Away 
Fri., May 11 = Md. Fresh- 
eee 4p.m 
Baseball 
Varsity 


Mon., Mar. 26 Rutgers..... 2 p.m. 
Wed., Apr. 11 Gettysburg. . Away 
Sat., Apr.14 —_‘ Franklin- 

Marshall... Away 
Thur., Apr. 19 Towson..... 3 p.m. 
Sat., Apr. 21 Ameri- 

can... .2:30 p.m. 
Tues., Apr. 24 Loyola..... Away 
Sat., Apr.28 Delaware. ...Away 
Tues., May 1 W. Maryland Away 


Thur., May 3 _ Loyola...... 3 p.m. 
Sat., May 5 Catholic. ... ./ Away 
Wed., May 9 Swarthmore. 3 p.m. 
Sat., May 12 Maryland... .Noon 
Wed., May 16 W. Maryland 

3 p.m. 
May 17 to 19 Mason-Dixon 

Championships 
Freshman 


Thur., Apr. 19 Calvert Hall.. Away 
Thur., Apr. 26 Balto. Jr. Coll. 
Away 





Spring Sports Schedules: Lacrosse, Tennis, Baseball, 


Track, and Golf 


Wed., May 2 Navy Plebes.. Away 
Sat., May 5 Mt. St. Joseph 


2:30 p.m. 
Thur., May 10 Balto. Jr. Coll. 
3:30 p.m. 
Track 
Varsity 
Fri., Apr. 6 Franklin-Marshall 
3:30 p.m. 
Wed., Apr. 11 Loyola...... 4 p.m. 


Sat., Apr.14  MHaverford...2 p.m. 
Wed., Apr. 18 Catholic. .3:30 p.m. 
Sat. Apr. 21 Delaware. . .. Away 
Tues., Apr. 24 Gettysburg...Away 
Apr. 27 & 28‘ Penn Relays.. Away 
Wed., May 2 _— Dickinson... . Away 
Sat., May 5 Swarthmore . 2 p.m. 
May 11 & 12 Mason-Dixon 
Championships, 
Washington, D. C. 
May 18 &19 MACTFA Cham- 
pionships (at 


Johns Hopkins) 
Freshman 
Sat., Apr. 21 Delaware Freshman 
* Away 
Fri., Apr. 27 Baltimore Poly 
Away 
Fri., May 4 McDonogh...Away 
Tennis 
Varsity 


Thur., Apr. 12 American... .3 p.m. 
Sat., Apr. 14 Towson. .2:30 p.m. 
Wed., Apr. 18 W. Maryland Away 
Sat., Apr. 21 Loyola...... 2 p.m. 
Wed., Apr. 25 Gettysburg... Away 
Sat., Apr. 28 Catholic... ..2 p.m. 
Sat., May 5 Delaware... . Away 
Tues., May 8 Maryland. ..3 p.m. 
Sat., May 12 W. Maryland 

2 p.m. 


Wed., May 16 Loyola...... Away 
Sat., May 19 Mason-Dixon 
Championships 
Freshman 

Wed., Apr. 18 Baltimore Poly 

3:30 p.m. 
Wed., Apr. 25 Loyola High..Away 
Fri., Apr. 27 Gilman...... Away 
Thur., May 3_ City College 

3:30 p.m. 
Thur., May 10 Forest Park 

3:30 p.m. 


Golf 


Varsity 


Sat., Mar. 31 Cornell..*1:30 p.m. 
Thur., Apr. 12 Dartmouth 


1:30 p.m. 
Thur., Apr. 19 W. Maryland 

1:30 p.m. 
Fri., Apr. 27 Gettysburg 

1:30 p.m. 


Wed., May 2 Delaware.1:30 p.m. 
Fri., May 4 Maryland... .Away 
Tues., May 8 Franklin-Marshall 


Away 
Wed., May9 = Loyola...... 1 p.m. 
Mon., May 14 Mason-Dixon 
Tournament, 


Washington, D. C. 

Fri., May 18 Juniata. .1:30 p.m. 
Sat., May 19 W. Maryland In- 
vitation. ... Away 


Freshman 


Fri., Apr. 20 Baltimore Poly 
3:30 p.m. 
Wed., Apr. 25 City College 
3:30 p.m. 
Tues., May 1 = Calvert Hall.. Away 
Sat., May 5 Navy Plebes. Away 
Thur., May 10 Forest Park. . Away 
* At Elkridge Club. Other home 
matches at Mount Pleasant 
Golf Course. 

























Communicable Disease Center Services, 
Kansas City, Kan. 

The late Alexander D. Goode, Ph.D. 
’40, one of the “Four Chaplains” of 
World War II fame, was recently hon- 
ored in the dedication by President 
Truman of the Chapel of the Four 
Chaplains in Philadelphia. 

Robert D. Wright, M.P.H. ’40, has 
been named first director of the new 
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department of social and environmental 
medicine at the University of Virginia 
School of Medicine. 

Albert L. Chapman, M.P.H. ’41, has 
been appointed medical director for the 
Public Health Service in the region in- 
cluding Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 


Charles E. Flowers, Jr., M.D. 44, 


fac. 45, ’48-’50, has been named assist- 


ant professor of obstetrics and gyne- 
cology at the State University of New 
York, State University Medical Center 
at New York. 

David E. Price, M.P.H. 45, Dr. PH. 
46, has been appointed assistant sur 
geon general of the Public Health Serv- 
ice and an associate director of the Ne 
tional Institutes of Health. 
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Makers Of 
Music 


Continued from page 13 








strummers and the Glee Club on a 
Hopkins Night show. 


iss years ago, the first light broke 
on the policy change when the club ap- 
peared on radio stations WBAL and 
WFBR. This was music for the people, 
if not for Hopkins people specifically. 
Interests widened and then converged 
on the campus. Today the practice of 
making recordings for radio stations 
around Christmas time is well estab- 
lished and closely observed. 

Even more, the recording business 
has been established as a branch of Glee 
Club activity all its own. The first re- 
cordings were made in 1940 when two 
ambitious engineers lugged a cutter into 
a practice session, cut eight pieces, and 
sold them to members. War may nor- 
mally stifle initiative, but this year the 
club burst forth with new plans: it put 
on sale, at three dollars, an album of 
Hopkins’ own school spirituals and sold 
over three hundred in two weeks of 
school. The club was offering something 
directly to its school. 

Under the coordination of Mr. Stein- 
wald and Lynn Poole, public relations 
director, the club has given dearer gifts 
at no cost to the students. The group, 
part of the University’s tradition, has 
started a tradition of its own. The 
Tuesday before Christmas vacation, the 
chorus assembles on the steps of Gilman 
Hall and broadcasts a warming selection 
of Christmas carols free to the crowds 
shivering in the snow, as well as to the 
people living in nearby apartments. The 
Friday before, the club gives its Christ- 
mas assembly, an annual occasion since 
1948, to what is always the year’s largest 
assembly crowd. Commemoration Day 
and the alumni banquet give former 
singers and former listeners a chance to 
enjoy the club’s music. Finally, there 
are appearances at student assemblies. 
The organization is getting more in 
focus with the University picture. 


(), the concerts which the club is 
giving this year, three are school func- 
tions: Commemoration Day; the alumni 
banquet ; the home concert and dance at 
the Maryland € ‘asualty auditorium and 
the gymnasium. Balancing these func- 
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Jack Engeman 


FOUR-YEAR-OLD Leslie Gilday, who is recovering from a “blue-baby” operation, admires 
an oil painting of Anna, the dog on whom Drs. Blalock and Taussig made their preliminary 
experiments in blue-baby surgery. The Baltimore Anima! Aid Association presented the 
painting, done by Mrs. Lee Turner, to the Hospital last month in ceremonies attended by 
Dr. Blalock and by Anna herself. The portrait will be hung in the children’s surgical ward. 


tions is a tour of four girls’ schools. The 
club, which formerly visited civic groups 
almost exclusively, now splits its time 
between Hopkins groups and women’s 
colleges. 

The last in the series of concerts 
taking place this month, is the annual 
excursion to Atlantic City, where for 
several days the club entertains both 
itself and the boarders at a prominent 
seaside hotel. It is here that the group, 
one of the largest clubs on the campus, 
conducts its politics, elects its officers 
and then closes the season with a ban- 
quet. This recurrent event is a testi- 
mony to the performance of the organ- 
ization, for of the many schools which 
took part in similar activities before the 
war, Hopkins was one of the few to be 





invited back when peace again made the 
journey possible. 


‘he program of the Glee Club is, 
of course, the most extensive of all the 
musical organizations’; it is accom- 
panied by the orchestra only on Com- 
memoration Day, at the Christmas as- 
sembly, and at the home concert. The 
youth of the concert orchestra means 
that its policy is less defined; its struggle 
at present is to stay alive, providing the 
school with classical-level music. Of ne- 
cessity its technical requirements for 
membership must be more strict than 
the Glee Club’s, and therefore it is faced 
with a paucity of qualified instrumen- 
talists. Last year’s home concert, how- 
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ever, featured a string quintette, which 
surprised the audience with “Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik.” 

The third group, the band, plays at 
all home and nearby athletic functions 
and at ROTC exercises. Its name has 
changed back and forth from “marching 
band” to “military band” so often that 
no one is quite sure what it is at a given 
moment. The Sunpapers aptly recog- 
nized the presence of this musical ac- 
tivity, however, when it reported, after 
a recent basketball game, “The referee’s 
whistle-tooting had to vie with the Hop- 
kins band.” The organization makes two 
long trips, one football and one lacrosse. 

One of the few complaints by the 
organizations’ members themselves con- 
cerns the policy of holding non-con- 
flicting rehearsals. Rehearsal schedules 
are deliberately arranged so that any- 
one who wishes can be a member of all 
the clubs. Thus on each afternoon of the 
week a separate organization may be re- 
hearsing. The advantages of overlapping 
membership are obvious; but some mem- 
bers of the instrumental groups, on the 
other hand, feel that they need twice-a- 
week rehearsals to provide the quality 
of music which justifies their existence 
and to fit in better with the policy of 
providing music not just for themselves 
but for others. 

Recent developments show even more 
clearly this new emphasis. Five innova- 








tions appear this season. For one, the 
band is the proud recipient of long- 
awaited uniforms. Since their official 
recognition, bandsmen have been clad 
in everything from sweaters and ducks 
(“too collegiate’) to brassy ROTC uni- 
forms (“too military’); capes came and 
went with the weather. Last month new 
uniforms, the pride of the band, finally 
arrived. 


= musical organizations have 
sponsored their share of composers and 
professional talent. Several members 
during the Twenties and Thirties went 
to New York or stayed in Baltimore to 
raise dance bands of note. Mr. Stein- 
wald himself has contributed numerous 
songs to the school’s repertoire. Mr. 
Gebelein, a versatile director who plays 
most instruments (including the loudest 
trumpet at Hopkins), has composed two 
marches for the band. In 1942, on his 
tenth anniversary as its director, the 
band played his own march, “Texas 
Belle,”’ and today work is being done to 
publish his “J.H.U. March,” written in 
1949. 


S, UDENTS interested in music are 
seriously considering starting an honor- 
ary musical fraternity on the campus, to 








provide more music for Hopkins. This 
idea rings again and again in their 
plans. Even without such a group, some. 
what delayed by the war, the organiza. 
tion has gone ahead with two more 
definite plans to further its ideas. Work 
is nearing completion to provide a con- 
cert ticket bureau on the campus itself. 
Connected with an established ticket 
agency, the service is expected to stimu- 
late musical awareness within the stu- 
dent body. 

Already begun is a second project 
which does much to advance the idea on 
which the concert orchestra was origi- 
nally based: more classical music on 
campus. Using a student-built phono- 
graph set and working hand-in-hand 
with Dr. Homer Halvorson, librarian, 
the club has provided one hour of music 
on Wednesdays in the Goodwillie Room 
in Gilman Hall. Students make requests 
and are notified when their selections 
will be played. 

Most of the advances in the sphere of 
music have been the work of energetic 
students, particularly Alan Hofmann 
and James Oswald, working with the 
director of the student music program 
and his associates. There is more to 
come. The Turnbull Chair bequest pro- 
vides for a musical professorship at the 
University, and there are other plans in 
the contemplation stage. The future for 
music at Hopkins, indeed, looks bright. 








The Power 


Of Freedom 


Continued from page 8 





and spiritual capital can be renewed, 
none of our values can be stated and 
developed, unless there be maintained in 
America a climate of the mind and spirit 
and body that makes this place the 
stronghold of the rights that we sum up 
as freedom. That sum is at once the 
cause and the result of our strength—our 
internal and external strength, for both 
the long and the short term. Freedom 
is, as Elihu Root once said, the supreme 
treasure of our country. 

This also said Detlev Bronk, thinking 
in terms of the materials of which he is 
master, in his Benjamin Franklin Lec- 
tures: freedom is the grand ingredient 
of the great adventures of the human 
mind, 

But in the long run—given the present 
state of the development of technologies 
for war, repression, and aggression—our 
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supreme treasure cannot, probably, be 
maintained unless the world is at peace. 
This is the other side of the shield; and 
scholars and creative workers, no less 
than other men, had better be aware of 
it. Thus it is that the governmental 
holding actions may be the most impor- 
tant things to be done in any present, 
may be so important that they must pre- 
clude the doing of practically anything 
else. But we err if we ever regard them 
as anything but static, holding actions. 

I will not make the declaration that 
the pressures for governmental research 
are ruining scholarship in the universi- 
ties. But I would hasten to add that too 
much of it would. I will not make the 
declaration for I recognize that much 
governmental support is well-adminis- 
tered and is granted for pure science— 
whatever that may mean exactly—and 
not applied. And even if it were applied, 
I still would not make the declaration; 
for I recognize that many good scholars 
work best, and do their best work, when 
they are under some pressure, not with 
respect to their ways of doing things, 





but for what are commonly called re- 
sults. Men differ, good men differ; and 
this is one of the ways in which they 


differ. 


\ \ ITHIN the limits of my ability, or 


rather inability, to generalize operation- 
ally desirable propositions, I shall say 
that the touchstone of the desirability 
of acceptance of governmental funds 
should be the national interest, and that 
goes either for the long or short term 
interest. 

But, having stated my operational 
proposition, I must go on to say that it 
does not operate itself. Those operation- 
ally responsible must know their staffs, 
their interests, their predilections, their 
desires, their bents; they must realize 
that quantity of governmental support 
is an important consideration. As those 
funds become proportionately larger, 
more and more essential becomes the 
catalyzing influence of free funds from 
foundations, private givers, and indus 
try. Those who have the welfare of our 
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country at heart must not leave the sup- 
port of the potential pathfinders to the 
mercy of any one source. 


ovis the large question is truly on 
what is the national interest. In the ab- 
sence, or even in the presence, of a 
declaration of policy as to that interest, 
it seems to me to be particularly the 
public duty of educated men to assist 
in its formulation, by action if not by 
words. We Americans have never been 
backward either in expressing opinions 
of national policy already formulated, 
or in expressing opinions which cause 
policy to be formulated. I think strongly 
that now is the time for educated men 
to express opinions and do acts which 
cause executive policy to be made. I am 
thinking, of course, of what is particu- 
larly within our competence to think 
about: education, scholarship, dis- 
covery; of all those values which dig- 
nify, ennoble, and delight mankind; of 
his intellectual and moral wealth, the 
working capital of men and nations. 

I am thinking of what you and I 
know: that never before, in recent his- 
tory at any rate, has the margin be- 
tween what we know and what we use 
been so thin: the stockpile of unused 
knowledge is much too low for safety. 
I am thinking that as good fruit cannot 
be gathered from any plant long neg- 
lected and undernourished, so new fruit 
cannot be called into being by wish or 
command, but only genetically after 
long lines of breeding. So it is with a 
reservoir of trained minds and a stock- 
pile of knowledge, old or new: you can- 
not produce either without long periods 
of support and training; and you cer- 
tainly cannot get them either by fiat or 
longing. It does no good, as is our fashion 
when an emergency comes, to make an 
appropriation and demand a miracle. 
We—you and I—must think and act so 
that the stockpile of trained ability is 
ready when needed. There is no higher 
national interest than this, no matter 
who forgets it now. 

I am thinking, gratefully, that we are 
not oppressed by anything like the medi- 
evalism of the Lysenko genetics; but I 
worry a great deal to see the shrinking 
of our intellectual and cultural and ma- 
terial freedom. I worry about that not 
only for ourselves, but also for its ex- 
ample to the world. I worry about the 
ease with which a few ignorant and 
irresponsible men can make conditions 
of governmental service, including the 
doing of research for the common good 
in the universities, all but unbearable 
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Beverage-Serving Needs 
Our glassware is a best-seller. Each 
piece is heavy and handsome, with 
the Hopkins seal in gold and sable. 


$4.50 doz. 
$4.25 doz. 
$4.50 doz. 

(Each item sold in dozen lots only) 
Cocktail shaker 


Tumblers 
Old-fashioneds 
Cocktail glasses 


For the Smoker 
Big glass ash trays with the Hopkins 
seal, and smaller ones for bridge- 
table use. Colorful match-books, too. 


Six-inch ash trays 
Coaster size........ 79¢ for four 
JHU match-books. .. .50¢ carton of 50 





For the Home 
Heavy, stainproof trays, 12 by 18 
inches; finished in black trimmed 
with gold, with Hopkins seal in full 
color. 


$4.50 each 


Matching wastebasket....... $4.50 


For the Youngsters 
Hopkins T-shirts in small-fry sizes, 
miniatures of those worn by teams. 
Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16. 

T-Shirts 

Hopkins Pennants 
Hopkins Banners 


All prices include postage. Maryland 
residents, please add 2 per cent tax. 


Mail your order to 
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Bookstore 


Homewood ® Baltimore 18, Md. 














TELEPHONE: PLaza 7315 





B. J. & G. W. Frederick, Inc. 


Real Estate 


SALES * MANAGEMENT ¢ MORTGAGES ¢ INSURANCE 


Established 1916 


115 W. SARATOGA STREET 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


























for gifted and devoted men. I worry 
about these things more because, in this 
our beloved America, recently condi- 
tions were not so. The power of our 
freedom here was such that, here at any 
rate, it seemed that the dream of the 
brotherhood of man need not be 
dreamed in vain. You and I must think 
and act to make the great American 
dream have present value; and, again, 
I declare there is no higher national 
interest, internally and externally, than 
this. 


l AM thinking now of what Lewis 
Galantiére has said and said well: 
“When a nation...attains to world 
leadership, it preserves that rank only 
so long as its culture—which is to say 
not merely its achievements in the hu- 
manities but also its manners and be- 
liefs and civil institutions—commands 
respect and some degree of emulation. 
For though leadership is conquered by 
power it is maintained over a significant 
span of time only with the free assent of 
the led; and free assent is given only to 
moral and not to material au- 
thority. ... 

Thinking this way, you will see that 
he serves best the national interest who 
does his best in any of the higher ranges 
of the mind and spirit. 


” 








“These are the conditions of world 
leadership. Without them wealth and 
might lead only to hatred, conspiracy, 
and revolt against the physically domi- 
nant power. The Romans themselves, 
who were not the most sympathetic 
personalities, carried with them their 
language and its prodigious literature 
wherever they conquered; and when 
Roman arms had ceased to prevail, 
when Rome itself was no longer a capi- 
tal, Roman law and Roman Christianity 
sufficed for centuries to hold the Ger- 
manic barbarians in awe of the name of 
Rome.” 

I wish I had grounds to be sure that 
university presidents generally under- 
stand this as well as some generals and 
admirals do. 


; on Lincoln, then a member 
of the Congress debating the issues of 
the Mexican War, asked President Polk 
to remember that he sat where Washing 
ton had sat and, having remembered, to 
answer as Washington would have an- 
swered. As I prepared this paper I did 
not forget to remember that I would 
stand, as I now stand humbly, where 
stood Thomas Henry Huxley delivering 
the first of these Founder’s Day ad- 
dresses seventy-five years ago this date. 
I confess I did not dare read his paper 








until I had written my own, and then 
I took heart for I found that my au- 
thentically great predecessor had said 
what I have tried to say: 

“So sure as it is that men live not by 
bread, but by ideas, so sure is it that 
the future of the world lies in the hands 
of those who are able to carry the inter- 
pretation of nature a step further than 
their predecessors; so certain is it that 
the highest function of a university is 
to seek out those men, cherish them, 
and give their ability to serve their kind 
full play.” 

If I shall be deemed to have said 
anything to make the application of 
Huxley’s principles of freedom more 
clear to Twentieth Century conditions, 
I shall be content. For in this place, 
seventy-five years ago, was created the 
first American type of university. The 
magnitude of the accomplishment was 
not less than that, and it would be most 
fitting that the next development of 
Gilman’s and Huxley’s heritage of ex- 
cellence, developed in accordance with 
their principles of freedom, should have 
its next highest plateau of continuance 
here, under Bronk. That is my best 
wish for the Hopkins as you proceed 
toward your centennial: there can be no 
higher wish in this place, for freedom is 
the propulsive power of American civi- 
lization. 





Building Ships 
For War 


Continued from page 11 





concerning the receipt and removal of 
material. That was one weakness, but 
another was the deficient organization 
or staff for compiling a central account- 
ing record. Inventory control and ac- 
counting were weak points in the Com- 
mission’s functioning; its strong point 
was that it produced the ships and pro- 
duced them fast. 

In connection with the administrative 
organization, the question naturally 
arises whether it would not have been 
better to have separated entirely the 
Maritime Commission from the War 
Shipping Administration, the adminis- 
tration of ship construction from the 
administration of ship operation. 

Without a thorough study of the 
WSA, no balanced judgment is possible, 
but I am inclined to think history can 
give no answer to guide future decision 
in such a matter. Certainly the Mari- 
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time Commission staff could have per- 
formed certain functions better, ac- 
counting for example, if it had not been 
busy also with the functions of the 
WSA. But how would the WSA have 
found its staff without drawing key men 
from the staff of the Commission? As is 
clearly symbolized by the position of 
Admiral Emory Scott Land as the head 
of both agencies, the problem was one 
of personnel or of personalities. If it 









arises in the future, it will then also 
very likely and correctly be decided on 
that basis. 


ne to learn lessons from 
the past inevitably seek out mistakes, 
although it is perhaps as difficult to 
diagnose the causes of a particular fail- 
ure as to diagnose the reasons for suc- 
cess. On the whole the Maritime Com- 
mission’s shipbuilding in World War II 
was a success. The main demand on the 
Commission was that it deliver the 
ships. In spite of flaws in administra- 
tion, the organization headed by Ad- 
mirals Land and Vickery got ships built 
with unparalleled speed. 

It is easy in retrospect to say that 
they should have done better in this or 
that; it is difficult to realize how des- 
perately ships were needed in 1941-1942 
and how unlikely it seemed then that 
means could be found to build nineteen 
million tons a year, as was done in 1943. 
Compared with what had been done 
before or with what contemporaries 
thought it reasonable to expect of them, 
their achievement deserves admiration. 
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You are a 
CAPITALIST 


Yes—you are a capitalist if you own your own home—if you have a savings account— 


if you own a U. S. Savings Bond—if you carry life insurance. 





Another—and more direct way—of becoming a capitalist is to share in the profits of Ameri- 


can Industry by buying stock in one or more of our leading business enterprises. For instance: 


A share of General Motors costs about $51.75* 

A share of DuPont costs about $88.50* 

A share of Consolidated Gas & Electric of Baltimore costs about $25.25* 
A share of Standard Oil of N. J. costs about $102.88* 


A share of American Telephone and Telegraph costs about $153.38* . 
(* Quotations as of April 4, 1951) © 


These and other common stocks are owned by many average Americans just like you. | 
For example, it wa ently announced that there are nearly 1,000,000 shareholders of American 


Telephone and Telegraph Co.! The average holding is less than 30 shares. 


If you wish to add to your income by the purchase of stocks or bonds, we believe you will | 


find it to your interest to discuss your icestment program with Joun C. Lecce & Co. 


Come in. Or, if you are too ! to visit our offices during regular busines 
would be glad to have one of our que _d Registered Representatives call on you at you: 


venience. Drop us a line or phone LExington 3400. 


JOHN ¢C. LEGG & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1899 
Member New York Stock Exchange and Other Leading Exchanges 


22 L'GHT STREET © BALTIMORE 3 @ LExington 3400 








